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Foreword 


T HE AUTHOR is a designer. He has to assemble 
large quantities of different materials. He has two ob¬ 
jects in doing this. One, to provide something which gives 
pleasure to everyone through the senses. The other, to give 
something for a few people which will be useful to their 
bodies, according to the way in which they use these bodies 
—feed them, rest them, and in general, live in them. He 
has to design a shell in which men and women can behappy: 
the shell we call a home. 

Women are always about a man, and the author, as archi¬ 
tect, finds their detail as interesting as the detail of any other 
kind of architecture. He is interested in the vaulting of the 
armpit, the rooting of the hair in the brow, the buttressing 
and support of the body, the lively line of the instep, and so 
forth. His idea is that, as an expert surveyor, he will be able 
to describe woman in a new way and give women a new view 
of themselves. 

He will try to keep to a scientific and aesthetic mode of 
presentation; but this is not always possible. He is a lover 
of architecture, and, to parody an old saying, once a lover al¬ 
ways a lover: and woman, considered as a design, has one 
prime function, to be herself a lover. Even in such a sacred 
edifice as a nun, dedicated to mystic love, the construction 
shows this. So that sentiment, and all the galaxy of human 
feeling, may insist upon butting into the study of detail 
which follows. 

The author does not excuse himself on this score. After 
all, as Monsieur Le Blanc said, the continuation of the 
human race is contingent upon woman’s grace, provided 
there is a man at hand to react to it. For what other reason 
can the beautification of woman have become, even in time 
of war, the third national industry? Butter comes first, guns 
next; but face cream too is important for the survival of the 
human race. The structure which supports that face cream 
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is the most important piece of design known to mankind. 

To keep to fact rather than fancy, the author proposes to 
conduct his survey in a special way. Everyone has at some 
time or other been taken over a great building by an expert 
guide. The guide not only tells the story of the building; he 
points out the interesting parts which might escape casual 
observation—odds and ends that are not easily seen by an 
inexperienced eye. He will let you into some of the secrets 
of construction: how haunches oppose arches under domes, 
or how ribs support vaults. If the building is a modern one, 
he will show you the central heating plant, the ventilation 
fans, the air-conditioning equipment, as well as all the de¬ 
corative detail. Somewhat after this manner, then, the au¬ 
thor will conduct you over this supreme example of archi¬ 
tecture, the body of woman. 

Guide-books are often very dry, but this will have a great 
advantage over others. A woman who holds it in her hand 
will have, very near that hand, an example of the structure 
to which reference is made. She will be able to follow, with 
her own eyes, and hands, the route we take. 

On a tour of inspection, the guide is usually questioned; 
perhaps asked to unlock certain treasures. Questions are 
not possible on this occasion, but in order to check up now 
and then, the author has allowed his friend Ionides, not a 
designer though a technical expert, to interpolate a few in¬ 
telligent remarks, and to correct, if need be, any obscur¬ 
ities. Further, as nothing is so dull and narrow as a Western 
one-way street, he has included some of the wisdom of 
Prince Abdullah el Nour, who, many years ago, surveyed 
all that is here examined, with the true Oriental detachment 
of a wise man who regards women as property rather than as 
persons, and who was, therefore, uninfluenced by passion¬ 
ate considerations. 

In brief outline, the tour will be as follows: we shall begin 
at the feet; for woman, though a flexible piece of design, was 
intended to stand erect. Starting with the small toe of the 
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right foot (an object of Gothic interest rather than of beauty) 
we shall cross the knuckles of the toes, turn slightly inwards 
to the ridge of the instep, make a brief detour to examine the 
ankle, and, returning to the arterial route, ascend the shank 
to the knee. 

From the knee, two short excursions are planned. One is 
to the calf, to consider its contours and what they signify, 
one into the caverns behind the knee. We shall then con¬ 
tinue to ascend the arterial route, and, arrived at the spring¬ 
ing of the main fabric, make a thorough examination of the 
torso. By this route we shall arrive at the top of the shoul¬ 
ders, and hence approach the head, emerging from under 
the overhang of the right ear. Taking the chin as our base 
and starting point, we shall visit each of the well-known 
features of the face, and, leaving them along the bridge of 
the nose, we shall end our tour on the clerestory of the eyes 
and brow, concluding by an examination (but not an enu¬ 
meration) of the hairs of the head. 

The author does not propose to describe or explain the un¬ 
derlying structure of woman, save where it is necessary to 
elucidate some surface appearance. The tour concerns 
primarily what is visible; but must, of course, include the 
functioning of the various components. A tour of acathedral 
is made more intelligible if we know something of the ritual 
and significance of the services conducted therein. It must 
not be forgotten that we are exploring a living fabric, not a 
mere monument, and that it is fitted with the latest con¬ 
veniences resulting from millenniums of development. 

We shall recognise that this building and terrain are the 
most beautiful known to man, that they have an economic 
purpose in the continuation of life; but we shall hazard no 
theory as to any other purpose which may have been in the 
mind of the designer. We shall explore, it is hoped, with a 
feeling of gladness that such an astonishing edifice has been 
assembled; and in the hope that, through an intelligent 
understanding of it, we may live life more abundantly. 
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A word is needed of how the selection of the example to be 
surveyed here, in full detail, was made. Many were con¬ 
sidered before this one was chosen. One, for instance, was a 
small womanly fabric about nineteen years old. This was of 
attractive design, remarkable for the exquisite detail of feet, 
nose, and ears. This would have interested the younger and 
older members of the party, but was not considered of suffi¬ 
cient classical importance. Another was much taller, dis¬ 
tinguished by its upright elegance, the limbs long and 
graceful; but the construction of the framework was too 
marked. The guide also considered a much older example. 
He thought that a weather beaten and romantic fabric, 
showing passages of time, might repay poetic study. The 
age was difficult to assess. No records were available. He 
estimated the age at sixty years. On close examination this 
picturesque structure was found to have serious settle¬ 
ments. Walls had bulged. Foundations had spread. In 
general the carcassing was of interest rather as a human 
document than as a good example of womanly construction. 

The happy mean was found in a woman of thirty-one years 
and this was found accessible. This is the one upon whom 
we shall spend most of our time during the tour. The whole 
structure is a magnificent one, comparable in every way to 
classical examples, and beautifully preserved. The owner 
has taken care and delight in that preservation. She has 
managed to retain in perfection the original contours of the 
fabric as finished some years ago; yet it is on record that this 
fabric has functioned fully in every way for which it was de¬ 
signed : that is, to be woman and fruitful wife. We are for¬ 
tunate, therefore, in having this made available, and every 
assistance offered us in our survey. If personal reference has 
to be made to the object of this study, ‘Ladonna’ will suffice. 
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WOMAN IN DETAIL 




I: The Feet and Legs 

1 ADONNA presents herself to us as a symmetrically 
^ arranged figure seated at ease, her hands dropped by 
her sides, her feet close together, her body un draped, so that 
we can at once consider her architecture in bare outline. 

We shall assume for the purpose of this visit that no activ¬ 
ity is going on within the fabric of this woman. The hour is 
one of repose. But, as we stand back for a first general view, 
we should remember that, however static or large we are go¬ 
ing to picture the architecture, it is not constructed of 
marble. It is indeed the cathedral of woman, but dedicated 
to life. A certain movement can be detected, however statu¬ 
esque the structure appears. Some sort of service is going 
on without intermission within the walls. A secular simile 
is better. Taken as a caravanserai, the hospitality of woman 
is open day and night. There is no time, no moment even, 
when a summons served upon this house will not receive al¬ 
most instant attention. At the moment we remark that the 
eyes are closed, but behind these drawn blinds of the ‘win¬ 
dows of the soul’, as poets have called them, even during 
sleep entertainment is going on, living pictures are seen. 
We shall not be admitted to this; but we can imagine the 
nature of the entertainment. Behind closed eyelids, plays 
are seen and dramas enacted, the like of which are not 
bettered in any theatre. The guide mentions this to remind 
his party that, when we explore the terrain before us, it be¬ 
hoves us to go softly; and he does not propose to expound 
the mysteries of certain dream chambers which cannot be 
opened. Accepting, then, as much repose as the nature of 
the fabric allows, we can advance safely to the very foot 
of the building. 

A good first impression is obtained by viewing the front ele¬ 
vation in a clear light. The visitors should stand back a 
short distance from the two large toes. To begin with, the 
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eyes should be kept level with the ground. Immediately in 
front are the ten bastions of the ten toes, flung out from the 
main terrain of the foot, like small fortresses protecting the 
slopes of the foothills beyond. Although the word beautiful 
will rightly describe the many features above, these odd pads 
of flesh deserve no such adjective. Weather-beaten, gro¬ 
tesque, and coarsely moulded, they are of Gothic and arch¬ 
aeological interest rather than good to look upon. Their 
original purpose is almost forgotten. If they once offered 
protection to the foot, the very opposite is now the case. 
They are obsolete, and, for all their sturdy appearance, are 
of frail construction. 

Visitors have been warned to go softly. If anyone cares 
to prod one of these small bastions with an umbrella, he will 
find that this assault upon them is regarded as a preliminary 
to such a crushing defeat that Ladonna instantly withdraws 
them into safe cover. This, too, in spite of the fact that the 
roofing of these toes is still quite complete. This roofing is 
of hard and durable material, rain, snow and frost-resisting. 

As the prodding of the large toe has resulted in a violent 
movement, the opportunity can be taken of testing the toes 
for any remaining uses they may have. One of the party is 
advised to offer the toes a matchbox to hold. We note how, 
with difficulty and with some laughter, Ladonna attempts 
to grasp it by curling her stubby, fat, yet nervous toes 
around it. 

We need not linger long over these experiments; and 
there is not much more to examine. Ladonna has not done 
what some women do: she has not decorated her toenails. 
Such a phantasy is left to women with still less useful, if 
more alluring, toes. The interest and even excitement such 
decorations may give is of a primitive order, and not strictly 
architectural. 

If the visitors will now ascend on to the feet, by way of the 
small toe, and spread themselves out at the base of the 
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ankles, they will have a fine view of the symmetrical pattern 
offered by the two feet. We are now looking down at the 
very foundations of the body. The toes and feet spread, as 
‘footings’ do under a wall, to support its superstructure, 
and to distribute its weight over some extent of ground. This 
foundation and understanding of woman is rooted in an 
obscure past. The articulations between each toe show the 
lineage. Observe the strong likeness to the tail of a fish. 
These ten toes are not in fact bastions, but remains of the 
fins and tail of the mermaid. They formed, once upon a 
time, a part of the fan-shaped driving and guiding limb of 
the mermaid who was an early ancestor of the woman. It 
was by means of this single limb that our fish foremothers 
swam through the warm waters of a cooling and crystallis¬ 
ing world. 

Observe carefully the dividing line between the large toes. 
This is the start of a gash which, followed upwards, is seen 
to separate the ankles, pass between the knees, separate the 
thighs, and which finally ends against the main mass of the 
torso, dying away secretly into the body. You are looking 
upon that mysterious gash which is the supreme work of all 
creation. By dividing the mermaid’s tail, the ingenuity of 
the creative mind gave that mermaid—far-off ancestor of the 
swift-moving Terpsichore—her first liberty of action. At 
last, with tail cloven in two, she got upon dry land, to de¬ 
velop two feet in place of one tail. She came ashore to live a 
life on the firm earth, with her merman similarly redeemed 
from the watery depths. 

The guide confesses that, whether this be a far-fetched 
theory or not, this dividing line which cleaves a woman al¬ 
ways excites his imagination and stirs his creative powers. 
Surely there is no mystery in this, save life itself. 

The details of a woman’s front elevation show an expert, 
not only that she has been cloven in two, but that she has 
been riven from a larger architecture than her own. Her 
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front elevation is an incomplete design. Man has always 
been aware of this; and his interest excited by it. 

It is for an architect to point out that the greater architec¬ 
ture, of which woman is only a part, must have been a 
magnificent edifice. It combined materials and styles of 
many kinds. The original unit must have shown sturdily 
built masculine features, and also delicately moulded femin¬ 
ine forms. Long before the stroke by which women’s legs 
were divided, the master builder had cloven this vaster work 
in twain. The two halves fell apart. One part became the 
female architectural unit we have before us, the other part 
the male or complementary half. Detailed surveys show 
that these two separate edifices fit together. The fit, it may 
be argued, is rough and ready. The projecting convex fea¬ 
tures on the body of the woman do not fit precisely into cor¬ 
responding concave hollows in the man’s architecture. But, 
the modelling by the architect’s sculptor is designed, with 
specific beauty and subtlety, for the two architectures to 
coalesce harmoniously. This is of supreme importance. The 
united architectural design so formed can be said, without 
exaggeration, to give the stable basis on which stands the 
total architecture of the human race. 

Is it any wonder then, that, when looking at woman’s fa- 
9ade in its isolation, unsupported and unbuttressed, we are 
excited? For man, likewise, is left rough-hewn, and knows 
his unfinished state. Not till we bring both halves (and one 
is no better a half than the other) in close proximity, can the 
supreme building, the pillar of society, be completed. This 
is a design which most men, amateurs or professionals, find 
great pleasure in carrying out, for, in a sense, we are all 
architects, emotionally interested in the plan of nature, 
and spurred continually by a desire to amplify or complete 
what seems to us unfinished in the vast and varied detail of 
the world around us. 

It is a divinity that rough-hews a woman’s architecture; but 
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woman herself who shapes her ends. We cannot leave this 
terrain without observing how she has done this shaping 
in respect of her feet. 

The supreme architect gave woman two feet. We have 
seen how she was able to leave the bed of the sea—a vast 
bed shared in common with every merman—and how, run¬ 
ning upon the land, she could select one mattress and one 
mate. But we cannot look upon woman’s foot without con¬ 
sidering how, soon after her liberty, she proceeded to separ¬ 
ate herself from the earth. Not content with the upright 
stance of her architecture, she has, by taking thought, added 
at least an inch to her stature by means of the shoe; and in so 
doing has added insecurity to her understanding. To see 
how this arose, we have a strange, dark visit to pay. We 
must descend into the shadow of the instep, and consider 
the under surface. 

No understanding has had such illogical treatment. This 
sole is intended to give firm support to the erect figure. Yet 
it is hardly ever allowed to be in direct contact with mother 
earth, from which it sprang, and from which it can still 
spring lightly. Only for a few hours each year does the 
woman allow that surface to lie naked upon earth, grass, 
sand, rock, or any of the fundamental elements which sup¬ 
port her. Yet no surface is so sensitive to the lovely texture 
of earth and earth’s manifold skins as is her own skin, where 
it turns inwards to form the sole of the foot. It is this con¬ 
stant protection, instead of delectation, which has made 
women more sophisticated than they need be. Back to the 
land, in its loveliest sense, would add beauty of feeling to 
the whole of woman’s understanding. 

In this connection, Prince Abdullah shows how far West¬ 
ern women have departed from nature. When he was first 
shown a Western shoe, he could not associate it with a 
woman’s foot. And when he saw a woman walk in such a 
shoe, he said, ‘Wherefore does this woman bind such a con- 



ceit upon her feet, whereby she is made to drag in the sand 
and stumble on the rocks? But I perceive the reason. Men 
of the West have devised this folly that their women may be 
prisoners among them; for thus shod they are never more 
for swiftness.’ 

Prince Abdullah has his own way of looking at woman; 
but our way here is more architectural. High heels not¬ 
withstanding, women have shown subtlety in liking the 
Paris shoe. It raises attention from the sole to the instep, 
and from the instep to the ankle—where the first positive 
grace of construction begins; and to this we now return. 

As we approach the shank, with its padding of muscle calf, 
we are coming to a fine piece of construction. Viewed in the 
knowledge of the weight overhead, or, to be accurate, above 
the leg, we can admire these twin columns unreservedly. 
There is always fascination in cutting down the material of 
building to its minimum for the job it has to do. A fine 
ankle, not too slender, has achieved this economy. But the 
ankle is not only for support. It has to be judged in con¬ 
junction with the calf. Ankle and calf stand for motion, and 
more than that, vitality. Many men, after looking at a 
woman’s face, at once look at her ankles, and of course, if 
these are visible, her calves. Ionides tells me that his judg¬ 
ment of a woman is, willy nilly, largely controlled by that 
inspection. He discounts the beauty of her person if he 
does not like her ankles. This may be some obscure psycho¬ 
logical inhibition at work. But it may be something sim¬ 
pler. There is a curve of the calf that indicates liveliness. As 
a yachtsman or trainer judges speed of craft or steed to some 
extent by lines, making a rapid synthesis, so a man may very 
well distinguish between a sluggish shank and one full of 
animation. This is particularly true when the ankle is in 
motion, and the calf flexing. It is not common to find a very 
marked development in women’s calves, but it goes along 
with a fine contour, and the surfaces between calf and ankle 
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can be full, and even voluptuous, without being over¬ 
developed. It is the happy shape that suggests health, 
strength, and speed, which very likely controlled Ionides’ 
judgment, or affected his feelings. 

Women have concentrated more upon making the ankle 
appear slender than upon making the calf appear well shap¬ 
ed. The women of the Directoire slashed their skirts up to 
the knee if they were satisfied that their calves were good, 
and up to the waist if they liked their thighs. 

Passing from the lively regions of the calf, we return to the 
shank, and so arrive at the knee. The knee is one of the 
most bony structures of the body. It is, more than any part, 
purely joints. To appreciate its control, we must visit the 
caverns behind it when the leg is flexed. A complex of 
sinew and socket is discovered, and better understood by 
examination with the hand than with the eye. Returning to 
the dome, or kneecap, we find that there is something pon¬ 
derous, solemn, and humourless about its shape. Even in a 
lively woman, it resembles the forehead of a bald priest. 
Apart from priestly tradition, visitors will not be surprised 
when the guide points out that the attitude of kneeling, 
which is controlled by the knee, is a humble one. It is also a 
very uncomfortable one. Standing, sitting, and lying all ap¬ 
pear much more suited to the fabric which we are inspect¬ 
ing- 

There are indications that kneeling is a weak uneconomic 
posture. Many nations kneel in humility and prayer; but it 
should be noted that one great Christian nation has never 
willingly assumed this position. Throughout all religious 
struggles the Scottish people have stoutly refused to be seen 
kneeling in public. Any Scot who assumes this attitude 
does so under powerful economic pressure, and to earn 
the living afforded by a charwoman’s job. It is found that a 
trouble known as housemaid’s knee accompanies such 
work, which proves that the posture is not a natural one. 

i 7 
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Our friend Ionides here intervenes to point out some use¬ 
ful comparisons. Housemaid’s knee, he says, should not be 
confused with maiden’s knee, or maiden’s lap, or laps, 
sometimes spelt lapse. Some men, he states, have also to 
earn their living on their knees: choirmen, priests, street 
artists, monks, and the like; but recognising the inconveni¬ 
ence of the posture, in the churches where they work and 
pray they have arranged concealed ledges under the choir 
seats. Priests, who for hours bend their heads and flex their 
knees, have their posteriors supported by these carvings, 
and weight released from the knee itself. This is why Arch¬ 
bishops live to such a great age. These ledges, Ionides 
continues, especially in great cathedrals, are often carved 
with symbolical and grotesque figures and designs, which 
show that they are in association with a part of the human 
anatomy regarded as a joke rather than as a solemnity. But 
Ionides has led us away from the immediate subject of con¬ 
templation by this remark; and the guide now calls our at¬ 
tention back to the knees, as shown when the whole body is 
in a sitting posture. Here the twin surfaces of the knees are 
presented as something essentially human, useful, and even 
stimulating. As seen thus, they form the famous lap. 

This word, one of the shortest in the language, is vague 
yet significant. No cartographer has exactly defined the ter¬ 
rain of the lap. It begins on the outside with the knees 
themselves, and spreads inwards towards the body. We 
know that the first resting place of a child is upon the lap, 
and that, as the boy grows, he leaves it, but is apt, at a later 
stage, to return to it. It is the plateau formed by the knees 
and the upper part of the thighs upon which much of human 
life can be lived, and where many decisions are made. Sur¬ 
prising ramifications of detail surround the designer, en¬ 
tirely on account of the lap. Half the furniture of a house, 
the height of chairs, and the clearance under tables, are con¬ 
trolled by the average height of this plateau. Upon their lap 
the majority of domesticated women do most of their work, 
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write their letters, place their books, and arrange their em¬ 
broideries. 

Ionides once more interrupts to remind the party that, not 
very long ago, they also cradled beribboned lap-dogs here; 
perhaps to bring home to men the softness, comfort and se¬ 
curity of laps, or to arouse in them an obscure jealousy, a 
certain desire to usurp the place of these pampered pets. 
Ionides observes however that lap-dogs have been super¬ 
seded, in modern life, by varieties of canine siren which 
courtesans now take walking with them: which are trained, 
he says, to entangle their leads in the trouser-rigging of un¬ 
wary male ships that pass in the night, and to lure them, 
via mutual apology and polite conversation, to some sort of 
destruction. 
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II: The Torso 

r HE PARTY has surveyed and followed up the 
smooth arterial routes by which woman moves herself 
about the face of the earth. The Torso, bedded firmly on 
the upper junctions of the thighs, now rises immediately 
above us, in all its ponderability and variations of shape, like 
snow-clad mountains in some alpine complex, but never of 
jagged formation; unless it may be that some distressing 
autumn weather has taken toll of its soft covering. 

Our object now is to describe all that is worth seeing and 
exploring in this terrain. The traveller whose time may be 
limited in these days of enforced hazard and adventure will 
be shown how best to enjoy the fine scenery of this human 
landscape. He is advised that in one sense he will be travers¬ 
ing sacred ground. As Abdullah would point out, when a 
Westerner enters a mosque of the East, and is asked to take 
off his shoes, to go softly, so those who have regard for a 
beautiful edifice may well tread gently on this terrain, and 
may find the points of ten fingers better porters for the 
j ourney even than naked feet might be, as he moves upon 
the curved plateaux, rounded shoulders, and blunted peaks 
of this lovely land. 

It is not without significance that, at the very beginning of 
the ascent there is the harbour from which every man and 
woman has at one time emerged, and to which man returns 
later, to continue the life and the lives in which he rejoices. 
Some guides have suggested that the wild jungle which is 
apt to grow round the entrance to this harbour should be 
ruthlessly cleared away, to make access simple. Others 
think that there is beauty in the entanglements. The pre¬ 
sent guide will offer no advice on this question. Every 
traveller has his own idea of landscape and of what appeals 
to him in his journeyings. We can note, however, that this 
landscape has a mysterious, subtle, yet realist quality. The 
vigorous explorer, however often he returns to it, is never 
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bored by it. Though they may have been exhausted by 
their adventures and explorations, most travellers return 
here again and again, experiencing the same pleasure on 
each occasion as if they were visiting it for the first time. No 
other landscape known to man can offer this magic. 

It is necessary to walk round the Torso to appreciate both 
elevations. It naturally presents two big facades. The pre¬ 
cipitous back, like cliffs rising sheer from the curved found¬ 
ations of the hips, and the front, as in Highland hills, facing 
East, more rounded andhomely, rising to the deep overhang 
of the breasts. There are two main levels, the loins and the 
breasts, with the waist as connecting link, the whole frame¬ 
work being firmly knit to the knuckles of the spine by ribs 
and tendons and muscles. As we stand back a little and look 
up at the front, most will agree that the expanse of the hips 
outbalances the spread of the shoulders. But this is a critic¬ 
ism solely of mass. Remembering that this mass is an organ¬ 
ism, the eye must consider function as well as proportion. 
So informed, it can penetrate beyond the scenes. 

We realise that the wide expanse of hips is a background 
for the drama of life, which nature has designed to take 
place on the stage behind the curtain of flesh. Just as the 
whole world is said to be a stage, so too is woman’s body. 
She is not an actress in the real sense till the curtain of her 
womanhood has gone up and she has answered the love- 
prompter’s call. Once this is understood, we realise that the 
Torso is not a static object. Its mountains are volcanic, 
with every chance of internal movement; not like the dead 
mountains of the moon, but liable to rapid change of form 
when the life drama of procreation begins. Then, after a 
brief rehearsal behind closed doors, the Torso fills up, the 
loins change shape, the breasts become warm and enlarged. 
The spectators see for themselves the development of 
the plot. The climax of birth is reached and applauded. 
Once more the curtain drops upon an empty stage, once 
more the loins resume their spareness, awaiting the next 
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call of love. With all this in mind, we see in the architec¬ 
ture of the widely spaced hips a generous construction for 
which we should be thankful. For we ourselves, men and 
women alike, have emerged safely from the stage of this 
exciting drama. 

It is necessary to consider this functionalism of the Torso 
here, because art has paid no attention to it. Artists have a 
habit of doing portraits of this portion of a woman, all by 
itself, as if it had no blood running through it. They have 
recognised that it has a unity and a perfection apart from 
arms, legs, and head. This traditional way of being able to 
enjoy the sight of a dismembered body, horrible though it 
may seem, does not offend us. All suggestions of the 
butcher’s shop, the executioner, or the anatomist are re¬ 
moved from such presentations, by emphasis on the ar¬ 
chitecture and design of hip, waist, shoulder and breasts. 
The party is therefore justified in continuing its tour in the 
footsteps of the greatest connoisseurs of woman, who have 
lovingly reproduced torso after torso, until every museum 
has an example. The absence of the head helps us to 
view the Torso in cold blood, and in a spirit of enquiry. 
Ionides says that this shows that a woman need not have a 
head at all, and that the beauty of her body is all that 
matters. 

In taking pleasure in a torso one is almost always taking the 
risk of pleasure by comparison, influenced by the memory 
of one’s ideal torso. Ionides tells us of a man who was shown 
the Venus de Milo. The guide informed him that this was 
the ideal and perfect torso. The visitor agreed. He also re¬ 
turned home; and perceiving that the breasts of his beloved 
were not in the least like those of the Venus, his homely 
happiness was for ever wrecked, and his comfort in bed 
never returned. 

The Greeks were responsible for too much standardisa¬ 
tion in beauty; for perfection can be monotonous. Their 
ideal was a man’s torso, strong and symmetrical, showing 
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carrying power, the bumps and protuberances well distri¬ 
buted over the body. They admired the man’s torso more 
than the woman’s, and in carving the ideal woman from 
marble chose a model showing manly qualities. The fa¬ 
mous Venus who ruined the peace of mind of Ionides’ 
friend is a substantial woman. The breasts are not over¬ 
developed, nor does the substance appear too fat. The waist 
is not very tapered. Round this waist let us linger. 

It is a pity we have few Oriental torsos to compare with the 
Greek. The Turks and Persians were supposed to love fat 
and weighty women. This is not proved by their artists; 
but these artists may have had a different taste from that of 
the great Sultans who paid their wages, and upon occasion 
removed their heads from their torsos—from which arose, 
when heads were transferred to platters, ‘poor fellow, he has 
been dished’. Prince Abdullah, who is in sympathy with 
the Turks, has said, ‘Unless a woman can show forth what 
man cannot show, wherefore is a woman a woman?’ It may 
be that the East and the West can never meet and join hands 
around the waist of a woman. Abdullah said also, ‘Unless a 
woman is in harmony with repose and the bed, wherefore 
shall we have rest?’ It is evident that the East was not out 
after a woman who was light enough to ride upon a pillion, 
or narrow enough to slip through the flap of a skimpy camp¬ 
ing tent which could be carried in a knapsack. 

As we continue to look upon our Torso, it is the Gothic 
torso to which our modern spirit responds. The sculptors 
of the Gothic period seldom show women nude, unless she 
is a woman found in sin, or a symbol of one of the seven 
deadly sins. With the growth of Christianity and the re¬ 
cognition of the weaker sex, and strangely enough the 
scheduling as a sin of the exposure of her weakness, came 
the slender torso. The beauty of woman, sensuous and pro¬ 
ductive, was reduced to a minimum. Or it may have been 
that the gallant and chivalrous knights in those days desired 
women round whose waists they could circle one arm, while 
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they held their sword in the other. There was economy in 
this, arms could be used for two purposes; but never before 
this had sex been regarded as important enough to be dub¬ 
bed weak. 

Before the days of devastating wars, a grosser function 
battled with gentleness towards the weaker sex. The Dutch 
always enjoyed their food, and in Holland the body was al¬ 
ways recognised as a link with the kitchen. Taste for food 
took precedence over the aesthetic of the eye. During those 
far-off days, ample contours defied all others. Boucher, the 
famous artist, showed women who, if not wholly after men’s 
hearts, accorded with their appetites. Full figures, inside 
and out, were not a disgrace. Rubens showed sumptuous, 
beefy, meaty, and voluptuous women who were in perfect 
harmony with the bacchanalian orgies and revels; this too 
even when floating on clouds above tables which groaned 
with food. It is likely that, in years to come, if such a woman 
were seen upon the pavements of London, traffic would be 
disorganised; but this would come later, and would be fea¬ 
tured as part of a Victory march. 

To-day we should expect, meanwhile, a throw-back to the 
extreme romanticism which was the fashion in Paris during 
Napoleon’s wars. In those days it was not merely a weaker 
sex that interested men, but a dying sex; not because food 
was so scarce, but because excitement was so necessary. The 
Torso was made a symbol of the nervous, eager and erotic 
mood of war days. Women drank glassfuls of belladonna, 
vinegar and other shrivelling drugs, and chalked black un¬ 
der their eyes to keep in the picture of the neurotic scene. 

In surveying the foot it was seen that the shoe could not be 
neglected; and in surveying the Torso it is impossible to 
climb from it on to the shoulders and arms, which we shall 
presently examine, without first considering some of the 
coverings which women have devised for it. This note must 
include some reflections on the means by which women de- 
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ceive us, and have for centuries taken from the Torso its 
natural form, save at home in bed. 

Under the stringent rules which followed the Gothic 
ideals of purity, the torso became in public places merely a 
clothes-mare, on which to saddle corsets or hang all the ela¬ 
borate contours of crinoline, bustle, bodice and brassiere, 
till the most excitingly seductive and yet subdued experi¬ 
ence a man could have was to see a leg and be ashamed of 
calling it a spade. 

The guide has designed many homes for women, but he 
has never been asked to erect around the house of any 
woman a permanent scaffolding. Yet this is what women, 
in that period, insisted upon; and this scaffolding was round 
the very walls of their life. No story in the evolution of de¬ 
sign is so odd and unbelievable as the trouble and ingenuity 
used to reinforce, deform, transform, hide, fake, build 
around, and in every possible way falsify the appearance of 
an exquisite natural piece of design. 

All this may have been born of the weaker sex business, 
under pressure from gentlemen who had a very strong sense 
of sex. As if to witness her weakness, constructions of steel, 
whalebone, rubber, and all kinds of stiffening materials 
were designed to straightlace woman, and perhaps to 
strengthen her position. The shapes of these super-struc¬ 
tures were often so far removed from the natural form of the 
woman herself, that mere man during these years of decep¬ 
tion had to go to a museum or art gallery to remind himself 
(or to learn if he had nothing to remember) what woman 
was actually like. According to the statistics collected by 
Professor Smith, of Harvard, many young men of the period 
even married without knowing how a woman differed from 
themselves. Such was the extreme to which fashion and de¬ 
cency had gone, that the donkey-drawn bathing-boxes 
which carried the female form far out into the water before 
confiding it to the open air, may be regarded as a part of this 
scaffolding around the torso. Men were not to see their 
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women’s bodies, in the real or in the round of the flesh, for 
forty years. 

Bathrooms were still rare at that time, and, when they did 
gain popularity, Victoria was weeping for her ideal man, 
and took her bath in a shift. So a sombre court, and more 
than decent decade, continued, until the torso out of sheer 
self-protection, burst forth into undeniable curves once 
more. A creature called the Gibson Girl thrust a huge bust 
through frills, pouter-pigeon-like, and boldly, with curves 
behind, showed once more that a woman was a woman. It 
was a glorious resurrection. 

Looking at the slim torso of to-day, we may forget, and 
should certainly envy, the riotous rococo revival. Matches 
were six boxes a penny, sugar a halfpenny a pound, fat cost 
very little. Labour was cheap for laying bricks as well as 
stitching embroideries. The skyline of London was broken 
with picturesque chimneys, gables, turrets. Romantic new- 
old English houses nestled in Christmas card landscapes, 
and became a glorious harvest for the men who had to repair 
them. In the streets of London the sympathetic flower- 
garden hats shadowed the bulging shapes of the torso, till, 
slowly, at length, nature burst through: this time the nature 
which the Greeks had followed quite simply. The body it¬ 
self began to be less ashamed. Children wore gym costumes 
showing some knee, and as early as the sixties of the last 
century they did not die of this, nor did their dancing mas¬ 
ters swoon from shame. Modern sincerity began to take 
courage. But men, especially officers and gentlemen, still 
had rules, not for the women who excited them, but, most 
properly, for their gentle wives and decent sisters. These 
gentlemen clung to their hatred of any surface evidence of 
natural processes; and men like the great Mr MacDougal, 
the economist, had still to be countered before the body 
emerged in its simplicity. 

It is worth while noting Mr MacDougal’s attitude. Stand- 
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ing as we are standing, reviewing a woman’s torso, he said, 
* I’d admire a woman’s body if it were not for the awful pro¬ 
tuberances’. This economist who disliked all waste was, in 
fact, comparing the woman’s torso with a man’s. To do her 
j ustice, or himself, he should have compared it with some 
other purely functional organism or machine, such as a loco¬ 
motive. Mr MacDougal admired good packing and four¬ 
square containers. So does the guide, as a designer; but he 
considers a woman well packed. The male torso is a trim¬ 
mer piece of packing than the female, but it holds less, and 
has a less complex function. Finally, fully to appreciate the 
female torso, one must remember that it includes a working 
dairy, a central-heating system, a ventilation plant, an ela¬ 
borately equipped laboratory, which analyses and synthe¬ 
sises with more skill and accuracy than any other laboratory 
known to us. It also includes a delicately balanced electric 
system which controls all these others. There is room with¬ 
in this torso, not only for the milk of human kindness, bow¬ 
els of compassion, liver, kidneys, colon, loading in and load¬ 
ing out departments, but, most marvellous of all, for a com¬ 
plete factory, which, placed under the nether part of the 
torso, can handle a vast variety of material, and is capable of 
constructing a human being, sensitive, perfect in every de¬ 
tail, and of doing all this while the other gear is kept in full 
running order. 

The guide recommends visitors to stand a little to the left 
of the centre line of the torso, and to place an ear against the 
walls. They will then be able to hear the steady beat of the 
prime mover within. This has been running continuously, 
without any off-time for repairs, cleaning, or other renova¬ 
tions, for thirty-one years; and experts say that it is good for 
another forty. We shall be able to rise and fall on its move¬ 
ment, as if in a ship floating on the slow buoyancy of a great 
sea after storm. But the movement of this heart must be left 
alone. However subtle a woman may be, however adept at 
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self-control, or at daring to let herself go, she dare not play 
pranks with the beat of her heart. It need only be noted 
that, for this very reason, any speeding up of it is accepted 
as the genuine sign that the deeper nature of the woman has 
been stirred; and what she feels and here registers is wholly 
natural. 

If the visitors place their ears a little higher, they will also 
be able to hear the breathing rhythm of the ventilating plant, 
which came into action a little later than the heart. A jerk, 
such as a violent blow upon the hips, was required to throw 
it into gear; but once in motion the powerful bellows have 
opened and closed without intermission at an average rate 
of over fourteen thousand impulses a day, or some two hun¬ 
dred million oscillations in all. We rise and fall, too, on the 
rhythmic tidal wave of Ladonna’s breathing, but she is mis¬ 
tress of its movement. She can stop this, hold her breath, 
and bring the whole action to rest, at least for a short time. 
So those who are students of the heart must use a different 
technique when judging the emotions of the breast. Violent 
action, great heights, and rarefied atmospheres affect its 
rhythm. So do great emotions, but the woman can, if she 
wishes, control or slow them down, can give effects true or 
faked. The sleeping beauty of a wax figure in a side show, 
whose breast moves to clockwork, is, after all, only a sleep¬ 
ing beauty. It would be as unfair to take advantage of sleep 
to pass judgment upon a woman, as it would be unwise to 
j udge her waking emotions by the movements of her bosom. 

Now, if we are very quiet, and cup our hands about our 
ears, we may be able to hear the arterial wash of the one-way 
traffic system, and the tiny pulse of the relay stations. If we 
do not hear them, a finger-point gently touching the terrain 
will let us feel them. Visitors will then realise that this piece 
of packing is alive through and through. For all its pains 
and aches, its bumps and protuberances, it is a fine example 
of the packer’s art. The contents are snugly laid together, 
folded and arranged with a masterly sense of design, and all 
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contained within a smooth covering not to be bettered by 
Bond Street’s best makes of pigskin-covered baggage. 

We have been allowing ourselves in imagination to go be¬ 
neath the surface of our subject, and must now return. So 
far, our visit has continued while the woman was at rest. We 
have been at liberty to wander at will, but we shall now ask a 
member of our party to take a liberty with the subject, and 
to tap sharply with his alpenstock. The terrain, which a 
moment before was at peace, immediately becomes active. 
There are movements that suggest an earthquake; and this 
becomes not a smiling, but in fact a laughing landscape. 
Our friend’s action has galvanised the body, and set the 
muscles in violent movement. This movement is entirely 
peculiar to this body, and is unknown to animals or the na¬ 
tural world. It is not to be confused with the laugh of hyena 
or jackass, but has a peculiar rhythm. It is infectious, and 
especially when we are closely associated with the body, 
affects us in the most pleasant manner possible, by arousing 
our own vibrations in sympathy. 

The party are now advised to raise their eyes and follow the 
rising lines of the body till they are lost in the shadows 
thrown down by the breasts. Accepting the suggestions 
that the whole edifice is the cathedral of woman, dedicated 
to the mysteries of life, we can consider the trunk of the tor¬ 
so as the main body of the church building. Just as great 
columns in the nave of a church rise vertically to support 
carved capitals, fan vaults, and the lovely clerestory win¬ 
dows above them, so the trunk of the body rises to support 
the castellations of the breasts, which are cunningly corbell¬ 
ed out from the main wall. No mediaeval mason could hope 
to copy this effect with his coarse materials and inflexible 
chisel. These twin bastions deserve our close attention. 
Standing in their shadow we should consider their detail 
and something of their history. 

In this particular building the guide had not to draw cur- 
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tains aside to reveal the breasts, as might have been the case 
in some examples known to visitors. Such curtaining had 
its origin in custom established long ago. It appears that, in 
past times, certain men of influence, while agreeing that the 
public be admitted to enjoy the architecture of head, face, 
ears, neck, hands and feet, excluded a view of breasts; also, 
if the occasion was a very solemn one, of the hair. On ex¬ 
amination it is found that these guides, who took upon 
themselves to be custodians of women’s glories, whether 
monkish vergers or ex cathedra critics, were really more in¬ 
terested in the foundations, crypts and tombs underlying a 
building, than in the parts which rise above them into the 
light and upper air. The greatest of these guides, St Paul, 
laid it down that the finest work of the supreme Architect 
must be carefully covered, that what the Creator had creat¬ 
ed must be forgotten, while He himself was praised. This 
obscure compliment to the Architect Superior is not under¬ 
stood to-day; but the convention has remained powerful. 
No guide taking a mixed party, which may include heretics 
as well as the faithful, around this great building, can do so 
without reference to these strange old gentlemen who once 
did his job. The present guide would rather turn on all the 
lamps of the cathedral, the better to show off the beauty of 
these breasts, than condemn the pleasure which the sight of 
them might give. 

The poets of the golden age of description have never sung 
adequately of their beauty. How could song be the music 
for them, when lips are occupied more directly with express¬ 
ing them? A full orchestra, playing some richly scored pre¬ 
lude, would be fitter music for these dual opera of woman, 
which are themselves a prelude to life for most happy chil¬ 
dren, and to which happy men return; as if the turn of the 
clock, which ticks the hours away and brings babyhood to 
manhood, brings man himself back here, in his and his be¬ 
loved’s full maturity. 

Any nonsense, any kow-towing to a fashion that dimin- 
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ishes the breasts’ beauty of outline, their delicacy of texture, 
or their purpose of nourishment, is nonsense of a stupid, 
crass order, of the ‘they know not what they do’ kind. Any 
attempt to modify the architecture of a woman’s body by 
carving off the full natural contour of breasts—be they, as 
the French say, like apples or pears, firm, outstanding 
breasts that point towards the goal of motherhood, or, more 
subtle, clinging to the torso like over-laden fruits ripening 
for an appointed abundance—any undue slimming of these, 
so that they may be sheathed and unrealised within some 
tubular dress, shows a woman mistaken in sex attractive¬ 
ness, as well as in aesthetic understanding. The little 
breasts of the girl are brief milestones, moments of last 
lovely hesitation before she reaches womanhood. Artificial 
prolongation of that appearance, which is not virginal, but 
immature, shows a dull type of woman who refuses to grow 
up, strives foolishly to have the best of two worlds. We 
must thank heaven for the classical beauties who have made 
ampleness a standard of the complete woman, and for their 
more exotic descendants, from the Gibson Girl even unto 
Mae West. 

Although to-day we no longer agree with St Paul that God 
would have us drape the cathedral windows of this clere¬ 
story, as in a black-out, to guard against attack, we do tacitly 
accept St Paul’s hint that some utilities are more vulgar 
than others. In visiting any edifice of great interest such as 
a hostelry, we admire the excellent tilings of the lavatories, 
the satisfactory rush of water down the closets, but we do 
not stay long surveying soil pipes and waste. We do linger, 
though, when we are taken to the dairy, shown the wide pans 
of milk with the rich cream warmly rising to the surface, the 
graceful churns, the dairy-maids busy patting the butter and 
skimming the milk. So no false shame need cause us to turn 
away from the dairy of woman, potential dairy and dairy¬ 
maid in one. 

Observe in more detail this excellent example of woman’s 
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edifice upon which we are standing, and compare it with 
other torsos, say, the typical modern girl torso. The differ¬ 
ence will at once be appreciated between the ample, milk- 
producing, life-giving breasts, and the merely fashionable 
and almost sterile buttons of breasts that suit a tailored 
model, but suit nothing else. To these, the day may come 
when her hungry baby is an assault upon a mother’s flesh, 
unready for the roughness and energy of a first-born’s little 
gums; and, instead of receiving him with joy, she may re¬ 
treat, hurt and sore, before his attack. The guide points out 
that, in the breasts under review, no baby could possibly 
miss the nipples, for they resemble the powerful deline¬ 
ations of Michelangelo, and, like those of his sitters, deriv¬ 
ed their firm beauty from the loving, almost harsh, but cer¬ 
tainly useful training given them by some artist of love. A 
healthy peasantry, whose women are lustily loved by their 
men, have the easiest time in childbirth, and need no clinics 
to help them to prepare for breast feeding. Which is to say 
that love is the best trainer on the track of the human race. 

All women are not mothers, nor wish to be. In completing 
our survey, we acknowledge one class of woman who may 
modify the womanliness of her form: the woman who 
chooses to do what was once solely reckoned as a man’s job. 
The Amazons destroyed one breast to give their sword arm 
more freedom. If the modern girl destroys both, she must 
be prepared, if need be, to forsake the ordinary traditions of 
her sex, and to fight shoulder to shoulder with men in the 
unsexing business of war. It may be thought that wars arise 
because women forsake the distinctions of body and soul 
that attract peace, and that put men in the ranks of lovers 
rather than of destroyers. But men hope to return to the 
bosoms they love, to take their hands off the butts of rifles 
and see if, cupped, they still fit the warm, curved fruits of 
the milk of woman’s kindness. 

It is a steep climb from the pleasant places of a woman’s 
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bosom to the great divide, which is the summit of her shoul¬ 
ders, and the highest point of the body proper. This power¬ 
ful mass of bone and muscle is the terrain of burden-bear¬ 
ing. We can rest here without disturbing her, while we look 
down at the lovely view of breasts, as seen from above, or 
down on the other side, the sheer drop of the back, with the 
hips dimly seen. Of all the architecture of the whole fabric, 
the shoulders are the least intimate or poetic, and the most 
public. In English architecture they have always been 
frankly exposed to weather, wind, and observation. For 
this reason, they have never been made much of, either by 
poets or lovers. Reference to shoulders and the back indi¬ 
cate a general attack on life, rather than the personal. In 
driving onwards, a woman is said to ‘put her back into it’, or 
to ‘shoulder her way through life’. When we commend her 
for having broad shoulders, we are thinking, both of the 
troubles she may have to bear, and the baggage she may 
have to carry. For our purpose here, these shoulders are a 
stepping-off place for the journey along the arms. 

So again we get on the move. The party will spread itself 
out along the outstretched arms of the woman. Here are 
the signs of power: to open and to close. These limbs have 
no propelling motion, but at their best an imprisoning, to 
which all men who seek fulfilment yield their whole force. 
The roots of these arms, the caverns that curve and form the 
bases, are of great complexity; and visitors should sling 
themselves down the projection of the shoulders and ex¬ 
plore here before continuing. This is practically the only 
specimen of natural vaulting which the body offers. To¬ 
gether with the arches that support it, it is of great complex¬ 
ity; but in almost every example known to the guide, and in 
the one we are studying, the articulations of the construc¬ 
tion are hidden by fat. So deep and so curious are they, that 
only an exceptional light, at an unusual angle, can show us 
the cups and hollows of this terrain. The common view, 
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when the arm is held high, as in salute to dictators, is public 
property. 

An excursion secret and rich in possibilities may be made 
upon the fingers. Gone is the day when the shade here was 
cast by the tangle which nature used to be allowed to culti¬ 
vate, as a creeping plant might be allowed to swarm upon 
the roof of some curiously ceiled and darkened conserv¬ 
atory! More than on any other excursion, save one, there 
is a sense here that the explorer is very close to the in¬ 
wardness of the body. For, arriving here, we meet the flow 
of an arterial route beating its way from heart to arm, and 
onwards to the extremity of forearm, wrist, and to the very 
finger-tips. A curious feature of this terrain is that, of all 
the parts we have visited, this, the deep bowl of the armpit, 
is the one which most nearly defies the exploration of human 
lips; and though no exploration is complete without this re¬ 
port from enquiring mouths, there is nothing more to say; 
only something to do. 
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Ill : The Hands 

r HE APPROACH to the hand is made by a descent of 
the bicep, a muscle vaguely defined under a covering 
of fat which has recently accumulated. To make the ap¬ 
proach easier, the guide has asked Ladonna to raise her 
hands and leave them open on her knees, the palms upper¬ 
most. We can now pass comfortably along the levels of the 
forearm, and get our first view of the open hand from the 
slight rise of the ball of the thumb. Below us dips gently the 
shallow basin of the palm. The whole of this area of flesh is 
seamed with dry river beds. At first sight it appears a desert. 
All the living streams are underground, and no vegetation 
of any kind breaks through the surface. 

This world of ours has deserts, jungles, rich pastures, 
battlefields, gardens of Eden, and concentration camps. Be 
these large or small, sterile or rich, clean or covered with 
man’s blood, none can compare in importance with this 
palmy place we are now surveying. It is the centre of crea¬ 
tion, because it is the centre of the hand. Without the hand 
and its handiwork we cannot have architecture, whether 
rough hewn by fist or axe, or moulded by fingers nearer 
to the heart’s desire. Into this palm pours all the cunning 
of man, and from it is handed out his finished work. 

We have seen that no vegetation sprouts from the palm; 
but from it branch out four fingers and one thumb, which 
can reap all fruits. This terrain has been carefully mapped 
by cartographers who call themselves palmists. They hold 
the view that the imprint on the palm comes from within, 
and can be read as a book of destiny. From our architectural 
point of view this is without meaning, for these lines corres¬ 
pond, for us, to the weathering and climatic effects which 
score the face of a building, or which arise from the use to 
which the building is put. The deeper the main lines of the 
palm are bitten in, the more strongly has the owner closed 
that hand, clasping and possessing with it. 
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Prince Abdullah considered the arms and the hands as the 
doors within which man locked his treasures. He said, 
‘Woman within a man’s arms, and gold within his fist, have 
a kind of magic. But if you ask me how value can be assess¬ 
ed, whether a woman is according to her weight, and gold 
according to its purity, I would say to you, look upon the 
arms which are around a woman, and on the hand which is 
closed about the gold. Then you will know true value, 
assessing whether the arms are those of a lover and the hand 
that of a miser or of one who scatters the gold. It is the hand, 
and not what it holds, which has magic and power’. 

Abdullah referred also to the case of King Hassan, the 
conqueror. During his last great victorious battle he was 
seriously wounded. Those who envied him his victory hoped 
to usurp his place; but his right hand had escaped injury, 
and, signifying that he wished his tablets brought to him, 
he wrote, ‘My feet are crushed so that I can no longer move. 
My ears are battered so that I can no longer hear the bugles. 
My eyes are dimmed so that I cannot see the spoils of vic¬ 
tory. My tongue has thickened so that I cannot praise the 
valour of my enemies. But the fingers of my right hand are 
bent about the goose quill, and my hand is still cunning to 
feel and to write, so that I can put my name to a bond, in¬ 
scribe a sentence of death, or add my signature to an order 
to my Treasury for gold to be given to the poor’. All this he 
did through the strength of his right hand, while he was 
blind, deaf, and dumb. Further, he wrote down that his 
favourite wife should be brought to him; and, after resting 
awhile with his forefinger upon her mouth, he wrote thus, 
‘It is upon account of the strength of your arms, and the 
knowingness of your fingers, more than upon your beauty, 
which I cannot see, or your voice, which I cannot hear, that 
I have loved you; and it is by means of my hands and my 
fingers that I have comprehended you and possessed you 
and drawn you to me so that we have been one. Let all know 
that it is the fingers and the hands which are the quick and 
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strong servants of a man’s life’. 

Prince Abdullah added a note to the script. ‘I agree. I hold 
similar views. Hands should be carefully preserved, and 
their sense of touch highly trained. But their preservation, 
if overdone, amounts to sheer folly. I found upon my return 
from my Syrian campaign that Ana, my third wife, was 
wearing a hand-covering copied from the women of the 
knights of the West, against whom I had been fighting. 
This imprisonment of the hand was deforming the fine 
shape of her fingers, and marking the surface. This threw 
me into a rage which accounts for certain lines in the third 
edition of my poems: 


TO ANA 

.. . Show me your hand. 

What are these marks upon it? 

Bonds of a gauntlet or glove? 

Is that what your hand is made for? 

Not made for love?’ 

Abdullah’s objection to the glove reminds us of the indivi¬ 
dual attention each finger has received in the West. Per¬ 
haps no attention to detail can go further than women have 
carried it in this respect. In their passion for clothing, they 
have had a close-fitting garment tailored for each finger. 
Many men must remember from old time with what 
trouble and irritation women used to dress each finger in its 
appropriate suit. They may have girded against the strait¬ 
lacing of their bodies, but have never struck against the still 
straighter and tighter clothing of each finger. Once a tight 
glove is in position, a woman does not care to undress her 
fingers, and through a whole day she may be seen using 
them, heavily clad, as best she can. With modern ideas of 
architecture go more practical notions. If gloves are for de¬ 
coration as well as for protection, then the direct decoration 
of the fingers is most sensible. Carried a little further, the 
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whole hand might have a permanent glove tattooed upon it, 
and could then be washed without the trouble of removing 
the glove. Such tattooing would not save the hand from 
cold; but a cold hand might be a willing sacrifice to a new 
fashion. 

So far, the colouring has not gone beyond the finger nail. 
As a designer of decorations, the guide is a critic of how 
Ladonna adorns her nails. The preference for red is a mys¬ 
tery to him. Why this direct association with uncooked 
butcher’s meat? Look carefully at the nails at which we have 
arrived. They are evidently made for some purposes; the 
defensive one of protecting the finger pad, and the aggres¬ 
sive one of scratching. The latter was the original purpose; 
and when nails are reddened, men cannot but imagine blood 
and see these nails or talons tearing their way through raw 
flesh. So, gentle ladies, take notice, and understand that in 
another custom of yours, the growing of the finger nail to 
the length of a talon, you are further adding to the grue¬ 
some effect of your hand, making it a claw rather than a paw. 
The long, scooped, pointed and cruel nail, derived from 
some period when women were lazy and did no manual 
work, suggests laziness in love as well. Surely the art of 
touch is absen t from the finger so armed, and its stroke upon 
a cheek dead, its sensitivity to hot blood cold? Such talons 
should certainly be, as with the Chinese, in scabbards. Then 
their golden sheaths might be beautified, carved and chased 
with microscopic scenes of the hunt, or inscribed with 
primitive songs of the chase. But such scabbards would be 
rather for show in the cases of a museum, than near other 
hands within the sheets of a bed. 

Had the guide the betrothing of fingers, he would marry 
all ten. The colouring of nails all one colour is fashion’s at¬ 
tempt at such a union. But as a designer, the guide finds the 
colour scheme all wrong. He would rather make thumb¬ 
nails red, forefingers green, and so on; until, with five rain¬ 
bow spots, two hands held together would strike a balance, 
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give rhythm to a scheme in which each finger would have its 
individuality, tradition, and beauty. Each nail is an architec¬ 
tural triumph in itself. The ends form a useful shovel and 
pick, the centres a fine surface, subtly curved. At the bases 
are to be found those rising moons which nature meant to 
remain one-third risen in a rosy sky. A crimson plethora of 
glazed enamel should never be allowed to encroach on this 
minute cosmic skyscape. 

As an architect the guide finds the strange lack of sym¬ 
metry in the hand a fascination. The thumb throws the 
whole hand out of balance, and yet is the secret of the hand’s 
excellence, and a symbol of all excellence. Even the unba¬ 
lanced nature of the heavens is the secret of the rise and fall 
of the sun, the wane of the moon, and in general the source 
of all diversity. We admire, therefore, and even reverence 
this thumb, and remember that ‘thumbs up’ is a sentence of 
mercy. But in a larger sense symmetry is found in the two 
hands. Bring them together, and we have some of the finest 
architectural design known to man. There is real beauty 
and a moving loveliness in two hands hiding a face, folded 
across the breast, held together as in prayer, or at rest upon 
the knees. The safely folded hands have a very exciting pat¬ 
tern, taking us back to where we once were, safely within 
the woman. 

Here the guide asks you to note that where touch (that de¬ 
tail of feeling almost unknown in the West) is practised, it is 
the little finger which is most tender, its pad being thinner, 
through more gentle use, than those of its companions. 
Note how, in the hand we are exploring, when opened wide, 
the little finger springs away and stands apart; but cuddles 
to its mates when the hand is closed. Some women rave 
about the little finger of a man, and love to see it ringed. 

Apart from crafts—the nimbleness of crochet hook, 
twinkling needle, the fixing of pins, plaiting of hair, plying 
of scissors—there is only one aesthetic of the hand: epider- 
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mic touch. Till now, we have been strict with regard to our 
subject, keeping to regard and reflections, using the eye and 
the pages of the guide-book to inform us. But there arises 
from the motions we can see more than reflection, more 
than the breaking up of light caused by the body’s contours, 
and changes of contours, as we watch it. Now and then we 
found that feelings arose from movement, and not only the 
feelings that we think of when we say: ‘Mr Smith is a man 
of feeling,’ but the sensible feeling by which finger tips re¬ 
act when Mr Smith on a dark night finds his way about his 
house, and distinguishes a sponge from a towel, a face towel 
from a bath towel, a loofah from a sponge, or, more coarsely, 
linoleum from carpet, or a silk dressing gown from a man’s 
overcoat. All the information for these differences is given 
by some form of external motion: the inward feelings we 
call emotion, but with no exact understanding why. The in¬ 
stant the fingers come to rest, on any surface, the feeling of 
that surface comes to rest, and has nothing to report. But the 
sense of heat remains, because heat is still passing from the 
object to the fingers. Similarly, inward feelings may be a 
transference of vibrations as subtle as heat or electricity, 
and are capable of passing while a perfectly still contact is 
made. It is the very nature of the body that only the heat is 
felt as an emotion when the contact is still. Fingers must 
move over skin to inform us of the nature of that skin. This 
tell-tale of the touch is definitely dual. There is a touch so 
delicate that hardly anything muscular takes part. Truly 
the hand is driven along, and in general directed, by mus¬ 
cles ; but the thin layers of the epidermis are taking up re¬ 
cords, are aware of their contacts, without any deformation 
of the thing touched. It is in this delicate, thin and sensitive 
layer of the touch sense that true touch resides. Any move¬ 
ment stronger mixes touch with muscular reaction; and this 
is like mixing the true sound of a violin with the secondary 
sound of the resined bow on the string, or the mechanism of 
piano keys sounding as well as the musical notes. 
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As a rule, we live much too hasty a life to attend in this 
sense to pure touch. We only attend when the feelings are 
quite obvious, when we run our fingers over silk to appraise 
its quality, or over marble to appraise its smoothness. There¬ 
fore the technique of touch is largely unexplored. Who 
among the party can distinguish the mapping of touch on 
the arm from that on the surface of the leg—as a farmer 
might distinguish the light soil of one field from the heavy 
clay of another? Many are still sceptical about the powers 
of a water diviner, by which he is said to be able to probe the 
secrets below ground. Those of our party who have become 
at all acquainted with the art of touch will be more believing. 
They at least can travel with their fingers the unseen tracks 
of nerve paths below the skin, and follow where they run, 
mark how they deepen, and trace them to their very sources; 
finding some surfaces of the skin rich with sensation, others 
more arid, and a few, usually through misuse, wasted and 
insensible. The whole of the woman’s surface in this respect 
is as varied, as interesting as the most complex landscape 
can ever be. Given delicate enough control of his fingers, 
the explorer passes from desert and polar regions down to 
warm valleys and pleasant oases, not because he is a pros¬ 
pector for gold or the wealth hidden beneath, which require 
a different technique, but because, in going lightly on the 
very surface of the human skin, he apprehends that magic 
of pure form which mysteriously separates one kind of 
matter, the living flesh, from another, the oxygen-filled and 
sunlit air. 

In such exploring the finger can be so trained that it par¬ 
takes rather of taste than mere touch; or it may seem to 
some of us so delicate an apprehension that some analogy 
like magnetism or an unknown ray alone describes it. The 
experience of following the finger tips when they are so 
sensitised is less material than any other known physical ex¬ 
perience. All sense of weight and ponderability is forgotten, 
as when one hears music and utterly forgets the instruments 
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by means of which the effects are received. Darkness and a 
silence absolute are needed. A sigh, a word, disrupt the 
concentration required for this form of love. No music 
feeds, no colour warms it. Be exigent, eager, rough, the 
thrill is gone. For finger tips are, except for the tongue, the 
closest surviving kin to the primordial feeler which the 
snail puts out, draws back, and follows through surround¬ 
ing dangers down the millenniums. The increasing cun¬ 
ning of the moving finger, writing emotion on the living 
walls of the skin, competes closely with the cunning of the 
tongue. 

On the hands we are studying, it will be observed that 
there is only one ring, a simple narrow hoop of gold, the 
traditional marriage ring of the West. This is not the only 
ring which Ladonna owns. In her jewel case are several 
lovely rings with large stones and intricate settings. The 
guide asks any woman of the party to suggest why only this 
marriage ring has been left on. He has repeatedly asked 
this question in mixed company and has seldom received 
the right answer. Reference to the sacredness of this ring, 
and a superstition that it should never be taken off, may sug¬ 
gest one reason; but it is not the architectural or aesthetic 
reason. That is to be found by looking at the rings Ladonna 
is not wearing. They are magnificent examples of the ring- 
maker’s art. But that art is not in full harmony with a greater 
art, which depends on the untrammelled use of the fingers, 
and in circumstances when a heavily loaded ring would be 
in the way. The marriage ring, for this reason, is kept sim¬ 
ple and smooth. 

The guide intended at this point to leave the zone of hands 
with a farewell clasp, giving God-speed, and so resume the 
tour. But Ionides insists that this business of the hand¬ 
shake, the one universal contact between civilised men, can¬ 
not be so lightly passed over; and his comments are added. 
It should be noted that they arise from an angry mood. Ion- 
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ides declares that he has j ust suffered an indignity. A super¬ 
ior person has just offered him half a hand in greeting, or to 
be precise, a thumb and two fingers. He believes intellec¬ 
tuals and superior persons are anxious for the handshake to 
be given up in England, and that it is only kept alive by the 
mysterious custom of some men passing messages by hand¬ 
grip. The wane of handshaking goes with the general and 
increasing reserve of the English, and their dislike of phy¬ 
sical demonstration, even with their familiars. The man 
who does not kiss his daughters prefers not to shake the 
hands of his guests. He may do so as a first perfunctory ges¬ 
ture, but avoids its repetition. This, Ionides thinks, is the 
remaining incrustation of the strong, silent, untouchable 
manner still admired by schoolboys and not yet eradicated 
from the marriage bed. You can, he says, discover the man 
or woman who is dull and only half roused sexually by the 
flabby, fearful, and retreating manner in which the hand 
risks your grip, and is snatched back again. Victorian 
women thought the leaf-like, insipid, die-away, don’t-press- 
my-fingers offer of a hand was virginal, and therefore at¬ 
tractive. In practice it is so only to men who like to recog¬ 
nise a weakness feebler than their own. The hearty indivi¬ 
dual, loathed by slop-fearing Englishmen, asks for a return 
in kind for the strength and warmth he offers. 

Ionides tells us that the most comic handshake he knows 
is his aunt’s. She is a warmhearted spinster of sixty, who 
effervesces and giggles at the excitement of holding a man’s 
hand in hers, even a nephew’s. She rushes upon you, for an 
unbalanced instant grips your fingers halfway down, as she 
totters, wrings them powerfully till her rings bite, uses her 
other hand to punch in her welcome by a tap on top, and 
then, as she titters, draws her hand away, all slow now, her 
fingers slaking themselves along yours. This slow, reluc¬ 
tant relinquishment, Ionides says, is what remains in your 
memory of that handshake. In her case it is a bliss of ignor¬ 
ance, for that last, slow slide, with fingers trickling across 
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and tickling the palm, is the handshake of the Eastern 
courtesan. 

A hand offered, fingers twined over yours, lasts a bare se¬ 
cond and a half; but in that instant a whole character can be 
expressed: generosity, meanness, shyness, made apparent. 
Handshaking need be neither an over-conscious act, as 
sometimes with us, nor a perfunctory contact, as with the 
French, who use it all the time, between all classes, hastily 
and unthinkingly. The handshake should be taught a child, 
once and for all, as a token of friendly good will and kindli¬ 
ness, demanding the energy of the whole hand, the grip of 
all five fingers. The hand should be well opened, so that 
the two hands meet right up to the bridge of tendon be¬ 
tween thumb and first finger. The truly open-handed, 
genial gesture is completed by a firm pressure, and a slow 
release. It is impossible to believe that, even among inhi¬ 
bited folk, such a welcoming handshake is anything but a 
welcome feeling. 

Abdullah says that an Englishman who would study the 
art of the handshake must learn from the Arabs, who have 
reverence for hospitality and friendship, and regard the 
hand as the master of its expression. The Arab, he says, 
grasps you above the wrist, and you are intended to grasp 
him likewise. Then he slowly pumps your arm up and 
down, releases the fingers, touches his brow, or pats his 
chest, and resumes his grip, repeating the slow, firm move¬ 
ment and its interlude several times, until he has fully ex¬ 
pressed his pleasure at seeing you within his zariba. Sus¬ 
picion that this may be but ceremonial is allayed by the sense 
it gives of one’s own presence opposite one’s host. To a 
Northerner, unused to being so definitely acknowledged, 
this recognition of his importance is flattering. Through 
this national custom, something definitely heartening is 
offered to the stranger. So a woman’s hand, responding less 
ceremoniously to yours, can in one second reveal a heart of 
hospitality. 
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IV: The ^{eck, Face , and Head 

I T IS ONE of the intriguing charms of the visit we are 
paying that we have assistance from the object of our 
study. If the party will remain poised upon the hands, at a 
word from the guide we are conveyed, as if by an aerial rail¬ 
way, from the palm to the nape of the neck. 

No architectural arrangement of sculptural design is so 
restful and balanced as this of the two hands brought to rest 
and clasped behind the neck. The whole body relaxes when 
its own hands are its pillars of support. The movement to 
reach this repose brings us through the air; and, like passen¬ 
gers in the observation car of a mountain railway, we have a 
fine view of the very summit of woman: provided that, at the 
time of our journey, her head is not in the clouds. As we 
move, we can decide how important and imposing we con¬ 
sider the setting of the head upon the shoulders. 

The neck is the pillar of support. Like a marble column in 
a building, it is grooved and fluted. It is also an arterial 
route as intricate as a modern road. It has, passing under 
its surface, all the lines of service and communication 
which towns or headquarters require. Here the blood 
stream flows in two directions; the ducts for air and exhaust 
gases work ceaselessly; the gullet opens and closes as the 
materials for inward combustion are shovelled down the 
chute. In superficial appearance this architectural unit of 
support, this fine column thus hides a multiplicity of uses 
which have inspired the best engineers. They have only 
equalled it in their arrangements for controlling some great 
ship. 

As the captain of such a ship, high on the bridge, controls 
the navigation of his vessel, so the woman controls her com¬ 
ings and goings. It makes us marvel still more at the 
economy of this structure, when we realise that down this 
line of control passes the assent which sets hundreds of 
thousands of the crew busily to work within that mysterious 
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hold, the womb , building the small craft which will one day- 
come alongside her. 

What wonder, then, that we (all of us mariners in our way) 
find it a thrilling experience to encircle this column of life 
and medium of will with our hands, and worship it with our 
lips. 

We realise, also, that this neck is a path of glory that has 
often led to the grave; for it is most vulnerable, the scene of 
tragedy under executioner’s axe, hangman’s noose, murder¬ 
er’s garrotte, pad of electric chair—all dreaded means which 
disrupt the integrated life that must pass this way. 

As we swarm up this column, some message of great im¬ 
portance may by chance be passing down it. We shall be 
aware of this, if we feel the concentrated rush of blood swell¬ 
ing powerfully and even painfully through it, in answer to 
some irresistible demand, not of will, but of a deeper, un¬ 
conscious emotion that drives the heart restlessly to over¬ 
come, and even tyrannises over the head. The unconscious 
stability, and the half-conscious bending and flexing of this 
lovely member of the body, will seem all the more beautiful 
to us, when, with such guidance, our party arrives under the 
shadow of the ears, and makes the alpine adventure of com¬ 
ing under, and then out and over, the contours of the chin, 
in readiness for a tour of the head, and headquarters, of 
woman. 

This head, at which we have now arrived, is more than any 
other feature of the woman a single and symmetrical archi¬ 
tectural unit. We saw how the torso is exhibited by itself in 
art galleries; the head, either with or without the bust as 
base, is still oftener so exhibited. As a piece of architecture, 
it is complete: it has a facade with door, windows, and roof. 
The door opens; some of the windows, as in the case of the 
eyes, have blinds; and the roof can be rethatched and renov¬ 
ated. 

But the head is better regarded as a conning tower; for it 
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combines the periscope of the submarine, the microphones 
of a broadcasting outfit, the listening apparatus of a warning 
unit, as well as the door for supplies, which also acts as a loud 
speaker. 

Important buildings always stand on a base. The front fa¬ 
cade of the head, commonly called the face, appears to rest 
on the foundations of the lower jaw and the plinth formed 
by the projecting chin. But in fact the finely shaped lower 
jaw is only loosely attached to the facade above it. Let any 
of the party offer Ladonna a piece of Edinburgh Rock to 
chew (derived from another citadel of renown) and it will be 
seen that the whole turret of the head remains absolutely 
firm and motionless while the lower jaw is in quick action 
till the rock has disappeared, pulverised by Ladonna’s 
strong white teeth. 

This doorway of her mouth has a very odd mechanism. It 
is of somewhat mediaeval design. On the outside, lovely 
architrave mouldings of two red lips, defended, on the in¬ 
side, by a kind of portcullis. Unlike any other castle door 
known to us, this portcullis works only from below. The 
upper teeth never move. This is a subtle economy. Speech 
has added to the duties of the mouth, putting upon it much 
additional labour. For example, the lower jaws have been 
known to work continuously in the case of orators for long 
periods. Still longer periods of activity are recorded of 
women in domestic life. Exact statistics of the latter are not 
available. Wives who break records in this respect do not 
survive in large numbers. Obviously, if the whole head had 
to be brought into action for even a short speech, the 
necessity of using your head before you spoke would seri¬ 
ously limit conversation. We have, therefore, the action of 
the lower jaw to thank for language. 

With this understanding of the lower jaw, we can come near 
the lips. Here again, the facade offers a paradox. The lips 
are tender, sensitive and easily hurt; but they defend the 
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strong portcullis of the teeth. It would have seemed more 
truly architectural, and, as dentists all agree, more useful, if 
the teeth had been outside the lips, and defending the whole 
mouth and its secrets. So placed, the teeth might have offer¬ 
ed an excellent minor fa9ade of ivory, on which could have 
been carved a row of symbolical figures, as seen over the 
porches of Gothic churches; and after viewing these we 
could have entered the luxurious curtains of the lips to ex¬ 
plore the caverns within. 

On the other hand, women have found the existing ar¬ 
rangement convenient for decorative purposes. They have 
drawn such striking attention to the obvious views of the 
lips, that many students, even of the architecture of the 
mouth, forget that there are four lips: the two which are de¬ 
corated and displayed, and the two inner lips, far more 
sensitive, which fortunately defy any paint or lipstick, re¬ 
main secretly nestled to the teeth, and retain their exquisite 
sense of touch unsullied by cosmetics or climate. 

It is only very dark women, with very white whites of the 
eye, who can rival, for surprise and effective contrast, the 
fun and thrill of white teeth suddenly lighting up behind 
red lips. We have said that there is no direct sensory con¬ 
nection between touch and sight; but man has made his own 
conscious and exciting connection, which is at its best in the 
meeting of lips. A hundred times, in visibly considering 
lips, he is considering what their feel would be. They insist 
on this by their activity, which constantly relates them to all 
other senses. Reactions to the real uses of lips are insistent. 
Lips are not only a joy for the eye: they are wetted by wine, 
crumbed by bread, crushed by kisses, intensely sensitive to 
every nuance of touch. 

The guide is one who would have well-shaped, prettily 
coloured lips left alone, till they are kissed. Emphasis on 
their design may upset the balance of the face. But they are 
a detail that women will not leave alone. What of this film 
they risk putting on the most delicate, thin, nearest-the- 
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blood surface of the whole body ? The red and ready use 
of a lipstick, plucked out of a vanity bag and applied on any 
odd occasion, is bad theatre and shows want of sensitivity. 
It betrays an inordinate love for appearance, and weakens 
real feeling. Fortunate the woman who has lips lovely 
enough to leave alone: there is no danger that they will be 
left alone by others. 

As we reach the upper lip, Ionides remarks that this lip is 
the true foundation of the face. The guide, as he assembles 
the party in the shadow of the nose, cannot agree; but Ion¬ 
ides points out that, in cases where the owner of a head is 
apt to lose it, the advice ‘keep a stiff upper lip’ is sometimes 
offered. Questioned as to the origin of this advice, he is un¬ 
certain, but believes that the upper lip controls the sneeze, 
and, if tightened, can prevent the volcanic action which 
would otherwise disturb this peaky district. As he has in¬ 
terpolated his remarks, we shall let Ionides continue his 
views, while we scramble up the nostrils and seat ourselves 
on the ridge or bridge of the nose itself. 

Ionides thinks that the nature of the feminine nose cannot 
be fully appreciated, in its delicacy as a central feature, un¬ 
less compared with the masculine feature; and that such 
comparison emphasises the invulnerability of masculine 
beauty. A man’s nose, Ionides says, need have no bones 
about it. It is clearly an organ which smells, and which is used 
for sniffing both up and down. It is none the worse for being 
weather-beaten. Nor is its attractiveness necessarily spoilt 
by a slightly swollen or reddened appearance. Even a nose 
which has a slight tendency to drip does not matter so long 
as the man, its owner, is large-boned, dark in colour, and 
preferably a Scot. It is understood, of course, that such a 
man should carry his handkerchief in his sleeve. But a 
woman’s nose, like a camouflaged aerodrome, must not be¬ 
tray its function. It must only say, ‘I am a central beautjd. 
A woman shows her disappointment, pleasure, or disdain 



with her nose, by means of hardly perceptible tilts, tiny dila¬ 
tions. Some men—stockbrokers, merchants, house agents, 
and antique dealers—betray their calculations by move¬ 
ments of the nose; but they betray themselves, while women 
explain themselves. 

We must not allow Ionides to dogmatise on the subject, 
and, before crossing the bridge to the eyes, will only refer 
to one common superstition about noses. It is that women 
prefer to put them in most things, and can seldom follow 
straight behind them to any given point. 
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V: The Forehead , Brow y and Eyes 

T HE SHAPE of brow and forehead, together with the 
whole front of the top of the head, from the hair to 
where the eyebrows grow, is subtle and hard to describe. 
We cannot tell which are the defects, and which the beau¬ 
ties, of this part of the terrain. At what point is a brow too 
high? What curvature is too round? What flatness too flat? 

The source of this difficulty is partly intellectual. Most 
people are convinced that the brain is behind the forehead 
and that the latter’s shape, rightly interpreted, indicates 
quality or quantity of mind. The author has never been very 
sure of this, being a sceptic about phrenology, the science of 
bumps. The trouble about foreheads is that they are the in¬ 
troduction between the hair, a surviving animal feature, and 
the face, as humanised. The shapes of horses’ heads, gir¬ 
affes and their noses, hippopotamuses and their foreheads, 
trouble us when we look at the human forehead. We see in 
it the remains of the animal world spread out barefacedly; 
and as our eyes travel down, we are back to man. 

Here woman has a huge advantage over man. She can hide 
a lot of a forehead that displeases her. He can hide none: 
progressively less than none, as his hair insists on going 
back with age. A woman can also distract attention from a 
shape by lopsiding it with hairdressing, seeming to con¬ 
tinue a shallow head higher, making a narrow one wider. 
Such dodges cannot always be used appropriately on the 
face; but the forehead is a fallow field for all arts and crafts, 
and woman knows this. 

The eyebrows, because they terminate this large area of 
plain surface, and are active in expressing surprise, anger, 
interrogation, and other dramatic feelings, are played about 
with by women almost more than any other feature. If her 
eyes are not very large or very dark, and if her mouth is not 
a focus of interest, the eyebrows become her dominant fea¬ 
ture. They can be modelled and remodelled to her heart’s 
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content. The way they can be shoved off and shoved on is a 
constant temptation to the dramatic artist. Yet, for this very 
reason, no other feature has become so drearily standard¬ 
ised. The imitation arched eyebrows of eternal surprise, 
have levelled up, with female contradiction, hundreds of 
girls to a given type. This has been so ever since the eye¬ 
brow became a star turn in what Ionides calls the female 
variety act. The shaving-off over-accentuates the shapes of 
the surfaces above the eyes. A feature that is naturally res¬ 
tive and expressive is given a doll-like static appearance. 
The exactitude with which girls can reproduce the curve of 
eyebrow seen on some lush lady of the films shows an appal¬ 
ling lack of inventiveness, and makes the whole face insipid. 
The very most that should be risked is the plucking of eye¬ 
brows if the owner thinks them too heavy. 

An argument often heard in favour of drastic treatment is 
that, should a girl have good eyelashes, these will be en¬ 
hanced by the removal of emphatic eyebrows. The author 
does not agree. From the designer’s point of view, the min¬ 
ute detail of brows and lashes is entirely different. They 
don’t compete any more than finely shaped nostrils compete 
with a pretty mouth. 

Both eyebrows and eyelashes have their uses. The one to 
prevent perspiration running down over the eye, the other 
to act as a sort of portcullis to keep small intruders from 
creeping over the pupil. When eyelashes are so twisted that 
an excessive space is left between them, although you do 
not think of insects, entanglements, and the like, the too- 
wide space rings false. Nature has been too roughly tam¬ 
pered with. The affectation spoils the effect. 

The framing of the eye by accentuating the lashes both 
above and below it, is, however, a very effective device. 
Along with it goes the chalking in of additional lines, and 
the application of a shiny surface dressing to the eyelid. 
The latter is hardly ever satisfactory. It smatters of tears, 
or of some strange mental state. 
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When we contemplated the living mass of woman, we paid 
special attention to the movements of heart and breathing; 
and we have now discovered another periodic motion, 
which has been far less studied, and which is to some extent 
at least under control. The eyelids are in constant move¬ 
ment. The windows of this facade have a most peculiar 
economy in the way they are curtained. If we imagine our¬ 
selves pulling the blinds of a window up and down eighteen 
thousand times a day, we have a picture of the almost un¬ 
noticed action of the eyelids. The constant repetition of 
the action causes it to escape observation. Yet the moment 
the action is altered, the eyelid closed for a perceptible 
space of time, we are aware that the owner of the window 
has withdrawn, either upon the important business of sleep, 
or from some irksome stream of light, or else in the negation 
of all bodily business, death. 

The control of these lids of life takes part in the expressive 
life of the face. Their flutterings show fear or reticence, 
their closing terror or dismay. The boldness of the person¬ 
ality comes out in the straight unflinching look, gaze steady 
and unrelenting. And this has all arisen from an economy of 
a delicate feature which must be cleaned, not daily or hour¬ 
ly, but twenty times a minute. Here is another minor mo¬ 
tion in the body which has in this way survived the animal 
twitching of muscle and skin by which beasts of the field 
shake off flies. 

But there is a stronger reason for regarding the eyes of 
woman as windows. They have been described as the win¬ 
dows of the soul. In looking at the eyes before us, we are in 
a very special relation to them. We are behind similar win¬ 
dows, looking out from ours, but not necessarily into these. 
If they are windows, they have, in one sense, a one-way 
route. There are such windows used as spy-holes in certain 
sorts of business, so that the observer behind can see with¬ 
out being seen. In the same way, the eyes are not transpar- 
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ent like a piece of clear glass. The soul behind them, what¬ 
ever a woman’s soul may be, is not to be discovered, how¬ 
ever closely we put our eye to hers. No flame is to be seen 
burning behind those eyes. ‘Tiger, tiger, burning bright’ 
is a dramatic statement. Such eye burnings there are, either 
by reflected light, or possibly by a phosphorescent effect in 
the eye; but nothing from behind the eye comes through. It 
is not a searchlight, but we search it; not a lamp, yet it lights 
those who gaze. 

Visitors need to take the body as a furnace, then, and the 
eye as the peep-hole into a seething mass of incandescence. 
No white-hot heat will impinge on the eyes as they look. 
But something more terrifying, more electric and magnetic, 
will impinge: life. This is what the living eye is so power¬ 
fully a witness of, so that we feel like prisoners arraigned 
and even guilty, when we gaze long and steadily into some¬ 
one else’s eyes; why we even feel frightened of our own seen 
in a mirror. 

But life itself, a mysterious prime mover of this will within 
the head and body, cannot account for this intimate fear, 
this almost universal shyness and distaste when eye seeks 
eye and holds it. It must be some essence, some concen¬ 
trated power of life, which shoots out at us, conveying what 
no word, touch, or scent can convey. Yet, of all parts of 
this head, the eye (beyond the fact that it can move from 
left to right and that the iris can slightly dilate) is more of a 
static instrument than any other part. 

The secret of the eye’s power is its unity, its centralised 
control. It may take in at a glance a wide field of view; but 
always, and at the same time, it is focused on one point; 
and when our line of vision intercepts the eye-line of an¬ 
other, that point is ourself. That soul within is for that mo¬ 
ment of time consciously observing us, and we it. The more 
powerful of the two eyes makes the other fall; or, more 
effective, holds it till it is so dominated that a mesmeric state 
is induced. Moreover, the eye, so near the brain, receiving 
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the whole visual world into that brain, has an immense 
scope, as compared with touch, hearing or smelling. It can 
reach out to, or rather can be reached by, the distant stars, 
as well as by the eye, whose lashes are against your cheek. 

Reinforced by the experiences of muscular activity, move¬ 
ment through space nearby, the eye becomes the dictator of 
the imagination, searches the outer spaces of the firmament, 
and draws infinity into itself. So vision has come to mean 
the instrument of genius. 
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FI; The Hair 

VJFT'& HAVE N OW arrived at the very topmost point 
v v of our visit. In case members of the party get lost in 
the labyrinthine jungle of the hair, which grows so luxuri¬ 
antly ahead of us, they should stay by the fringe at the sum¬ 
mit of the brow, while the guide sees if the book of the hair is 
available. It will be recollected that, on the best authority of 
Holy Writ, each hair of this head is numbered. 

While the guide is seeing about this, the visitors should re¬ 
collect that the crown of the head, on which they stand, 
is a feature in the true tradition of great architecture. Fine 
domestic buildings, such as the famous Strozzi Palace, have, 
as Ladonna has, a roughly shaped base, spreading the 
weight over the earth; but as the structure rises, so does 
the finish of workmanship, till here, high in the air, we have 
the fine detail of the cornice, its curls and fringes, as a fitting 
crown to the whole mass. 

The guide, having now ascertained that Ladonna has no 
record, heavenly or otherwise, of the number of hairs of her 
head, confesses that he doubted if the famous saying should 
be taken seriously. Even as a boy, he could not believe that 
the angels were kept busy adjusting the records of his 
father’s decline and fall in this respect. Yet he still feels that 
the saying, if not true, is yet Truth. Along with this infan¬ 
tile impression went that other saying about detail, ‘Not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground but your Father hath know¬ 
ledge of it*. This could not merely be humour; and what¬ 
ever its exact meaning, it does point to the fact that attention 
to detail forms part of the duty of the High Command; so 
on this trip we have been following a great example. Let us, 
therefore, take woman’s hair even more seriously than she 
herself takes it, if that is possible. 

Hair is a crop grown from woman’s own skin. It is one of 
the few home-grown products of which she can boast. It is 
harvested under her own direction. More trouble is taken 
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in its cultivation than many a farmer takes over the cropping 
of rich acres. Yet the hair only covers a small decimal of an 
acre: twenty-five square inches or thereby. But it is, at any 
rate during the springtime of the woman’s life, her very 
own, and a permanent pasture. 

The guide has always regretted this last fact. He would 
wish that hair ripened every autumn, changed colour as 
other forests do, so that women had exquisite little flowers 
and tiny clustered fruits appearing among her luxuriant 
tresses; and perhaps not only every autumn, but every 
month, pearl-like berries ripened by the mysterious influ¬ 
ence of the moon. It would have been a fascinating form of 
self-expression, if women could have varied the herbaceous 
borders of her fringes, so that one month we took delight in 
how Mary’s crania were coming on, and another month 
how her brow beans ripened. The little tresses of childhood, 
laid in golden lockets, would have pin-point sized red ber¬ 
ries showing how Mary fruited in her cradle. 

But, as if aware of what nature has denied her, woman has 
been lavish in the husbandry by which she tries to express 
herself through her unflowering crops; and whether or not 
for wifely reasons we cannot say. To understand this, let us 
make an excursion through the roots, and see in what fan¬ 
tastic patterns she has moulded the growth, be it naturally 
waving, as if in every-blowing wind, or growing straight 
from the scalp to fall and flow along the crown. Fully to 
comprehend this, the trippers should go still farther, below 
the roots, even through the skull into the mind; asking 
what is in that head which urges her to control what is upon 
it. 

Boldly individual ideas of personality will be expressed up¬ 
on it, if she is an original; the slavish ‘safety-first’ ideas dic¬ 
tated by fashion, if she is timid; and so on. From the very 
top of her head, she waves the banner of her character. 

We note again that the face of the woman, which we have 
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already considered, appeared at first sight to be her liveliest 
centre of expression and evidence of character. But in some 
ways the face is less so than the surface of her head. Once 
the face is made up it retains an imprint, which is its general 
expression. Laugh, cry, moue, or moan, the face returns to 
this imprint, loyal to it through powder, rouge and lipstick. 
The flinging of these cosmetics on the face of a girl does not 
correspond to the pushing about, pulling down, twisting 
under and curling up of her hair. She can’t push her cheeks 
into a jollier curve, or twist her nose to a new shape; but by 
running her hands through her hair she can make it one 
thing, by smoothing it another thing. We have sorrowfully 
noted that she has not flowers growing in her head, and 
neither has the average girl flowers of imagination growing 
in her brain. The pity of it is, that, with such available plas¬ 
tic material, she is usually so little of an artist in interpreta¬ 
tion, or else has so little to interpret. She gets as far as the 
green room, is made up, but then retreats to the street, not 
to act, but to imitate. If she reflects, it is the reflection of 
some film star or reigning beauty—not the reflection of her 
own inner vision. Thus hair, flowing and twisting twigs, 
trunks, and branches designed for individuality, is perman¬ 
ently set, upswept, windswept, pruned, chopped and clip¬ 
ped, according to type. 

We can imagine a woman who would emerge from her 
room with hair designed for the day’s conquest: crisply rip¬ 
pled, angularly trussed over her ears for some sharp tussle, 
or widely soft, bluntly bunched, for her to forge ahead 
against a soft-headed society; or brushed sleekly back, with 
a streamline finial wave at the nape of the neck, if she means 
to go fast that day. How wildly she could flourish, Medusa¬ 
like, a hurricane jungle of stormy curls, for the evening 
when she is to tell us off and let out her fury upon us! How 
she could show her own mood of the moment, rather than 
the prevailing mode of the day, if she controlled her hair 
with her own hands instead of with the machinery of the 
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beauty parlour! But time, and her own intelligence, will 
not allow our imaginary woman to be more, as yet, than a 
creation of our own mind. 

Hair has a unique value. I ts quantity is reckoned as a qual¬ 
ity. It can be said of good hair: ‘You can’t have too much of 
it.’ We are not god-like enough to schedule its amount ex¬ 
actly; but we are very devils when we lose some. Its quan¬ 
tity is a kind of hour-glass of time. It is more than a symbol 
of vitality, it is itself a current of life, lifeless in the dull, elec¬ 
tric in the excitable. At the present time, man has cut his 
hair down toan inch or so: woman aregrowing theirs longer. 
Emotional vitality has passed from man to woman. Man 
cares not a hoot for the detail of his hair, so long as it is plen¬ 
tiful for him to brush. The barber bores him to extinction. 
Every vestige of hair on his chin is a nuisance, and perman¬ 
ent waving makes him long for the era of permanent shav¬ 
ing. A few men get to know that women like their hair; but 
they are not sure that this is nice. Yet there is not a shaven 
man living who does not in some sense feel inferior to a 
bearded one, though he will not admit it; and men, manly 
enough in themselves, pretend to consider long hair and 
beards in their brother men a sign of effeminacy. This 
eternal cutting and shaving has been part of a hygienic 
change, mental as well as physical, an attempt at puritanical 
purification, to clear trouble from the mind as well as stub¬ 
ble from the chin. The beardless man, protest as he may, 
has devitalised one of his sex features, leaving the beauty of 
hair to woman. O shades of Samson and Delilah! What has 
come over our strong he-men? They are sitting in barbers’ 
chairs, having their vitality curtailed. They are getting 
their emotions under good, hygienic control, because those 
emotions are no longer luxuriant, powerful, wholly male. 

But the guide is a man. This tour was not made to condemn 
man, but to appraise woman. We have followed a route 
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which was directed by nature and human nature. It was 
found to lead upwards. That is the direction of every living 
creature which stood erect after being four-footed, and 
once woman has also arisen from housemaid’s knee and 
household duties. We have not come to the end of her 
architecture, but on its top. We can look back, and at our 
visitors. We see lovely feet, their understanding underpin¬ 
ned by high heels; shapely legs encased in artificial silk; 
architectural torso reinforced by stiffened brassiere; breasts 
hidden by a frock; colour schemes for a facade chosen from 
pots; eyes looking out from under plucked eyebrows; brows 
crowned by permanent waves; but even in the eye of the 
imagination we believe that an authentic woman is inside 
this scaffolding. The guide believes that, if woman’s ima¬ 
gination rises even farther than our tour has taken it, only 
woman’s stature will cause men to look down at her; for at 
last, with her head in the very best sense in the clouds, and 
above them, she will and can be that most interesting of all 
persons, the person with a view of her own. 
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